CHAPTER XXII
THE STORY OF AMELIA

The more the business at the Bow Street court, the less
became Fielding's income. Those long investigations into
riots and robberies, which kept the justice up all night,
yielded him in each instance but a few shillings; and the
habit grew upon him of composing petty quarrels, out of
which he received nothing but thanks. If a wife or a
husband accused the other of an assault, he advised them
to. overlook the grievance, to keep the peace, and, if possible,
to live happily thereafter. One morning he was perplexed
when Mary Macculloch and Jane Macculloch were ar-
raigned before him for beating Elizabeth Macculloch, all
of whom claimed the same man for husband. As none of
the three wives had any evidence of her marriage, he de-
cided that Elizabeth, who seemed to have known the man
first, possessed the best right to him. The second and third
wives, by consenting to the compromise, escaped Bridewell.
Again, one evening a boy only twelve years old was brought
in and charged with theft. What occurred in the court
room was told by Fielding's clerk who reported the case:
"The parents of the child (both of whom had an extreme
good character) appeared; and the mother fell into agonies
scarce to be conceived. In compassion to her, and to the
tender years of the child, the justice, instead of sending
him to prison, which would have probably ended in the
death of the mother, and in the destruction of the son,
recommended to his father to give Mm an immediate pri-
vate correction with a birchen rod. This was executed with
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